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MONDAY, APRIL 4, 1831, 

* There is one body, and one Spirit. as also ye are called in onc 
hope of your calliag : One Lord, one faith, one baptism. one God 
and Father of all, who ts over all, and with all,and in” all Chris- 
tens — PAUL the Anostle— translation. 
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el view of the Internal Exidence of the Christian Religion. 

Prorosirion 11.—Ifany one can doubt of the supe- 
rior excellence of this religion above all which prece- 
ded it,Jet him but peruse with attention those unpar- 
alleled writings in which it is transmitted to the pres- 
ent times, and compare them with the most celebra- 
ted productions of the pagan world; and if he is not 
sensible of their superior beauty, simplicity, and origi- 
nality, 1 will venture to pronounce, that he is as defi- 
cient in taste as in faith, and that he is as bad a critie. 
asa Christian: for in what school of ancient philosophy 
can he find a lesson of morality so perfect as Christ’s 
sermon onthe mount?) From which of them can he 
collect an address to the Deity so concise, and yet so 
comprehensive, so expressive of all that we want, 
and all that we could deprecate, as that short prayer, 
which he formed for, and recommended to his disci- 
ples?’ From the works of what sage of at t.quity can 
le produce so pathetic a recommendation of benevo- 


lence to the distressed, and enforced by such assuran- | 


oes of a reward, as in those words of Christ? “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father! inherit, &c.” Where is 
there so just, and so elegant a reproof of eagerness and 
anxiety in worldly pursuits, closed with so torcible an 
exhortation to confidence in the goodness of our Crea- 
tor, as in these words? * Behold the fowls of the air, 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns, yet our heavenly Father fecdeth then. Are ye 
not much better than they? consider tae | ‘lies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, it -rdo “< 


spin; and yet] say unto you, that even Sel on in; 


is glory was not arrayed like one of these: wheretore, 
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if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not muc', 
more clothe you? O ye of little faith!” 

To say the truth, before the appearance of Christi- 
anity there existed nothing like religion on the face of 
the earth; the Jewish only excepted: all other nations 
were immersed in the grossest idolatry, which had little 
or no connection with morality, except to corrupt it by 
the infamous examples of their own imaginary deities; 
they all worshipped a multiplicity of gods and demons, 
whose favor they courted by impious, obscene, and ri- 
diculous ceremonies, whose anger they. endeavored to . 
appease by the most abominable cruelties. In the po- 
litest ages of the politest nations in the world, at a time 
when Greece and Rome had carried the arts of orato- 
ry, poetry, history, architecture, and sculpture to the 
highest perfection, and made no inconsiderable advan- 
ces in those of mathematics, natural, and even moral 
philosophy, in religious knowledge they had made none 
at all; a strosg presumption, that the noblest efforts ot 
the mind of man unassisted by revelation were unequal 
to the task. Some few indeed of their philosophers 
were wise enough to reject these general absurdities, 
and dared to attempt a loftier flight: Plato introduced 
many sublime ideas of nature, and its first «ause, and 
of the immortality of the soul, which being above his 
own and all human discovery, he probably acquired 
from the books of Moses or the conversation of some 


Jewish rabbies, which he might have met with in 


Egypt, where he resided, and studicd for many years: 
from him Aristotle, and from both Cicero and | some 
few others drew most amazing stores of philosophical 
science, and carried their researehes into divine truths 
as far as human genius alone could penetrate. But 
these were bright constellations, which appeared 
singly in several centuries, and even these with all this 
knowledge were very deficient in true theology. From 
the visible works of the creation they traced the ‘being 
and principal attributes of the Creator; but the rela 
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tion which his being and attributes bear to man they 
little understood; of piety and devotion they had 
scarce any sense,nor could they form any mode of 
worship worthy of the purity and perfection of the Di- 
vine nature: they occasionally flung out many elegant 
éncemiums on the native beauty and excellence of vir- 
tue: but they founded it not on the commands of God, 
nor connected it witha holy life, nor hung out the 
happiness of heaven as its reward, or its object. They 
sometimes talked of virtue carrying men to heaven, and 
placing them amongst the gods; but by this virtue they 
meant only the invention of arts, or feats of arms; for 
with them heaven was only open to legislators, and com 
qerors, the civilizers and destroyers of mankind. This 
was, then, the summit of religion in the most polished 
nations in the world, and even this was confined to a@ 
few philosophers, prodigies of genius and literature, 
who were little attended to, and less understood by the 
generality of mankind in their own-countries; whilst al} 7 
the rest were involved inone common cloud of igne- 4) 
rance_ and superstition. | 
At this time Christianity broke forth from the east 
like a rising sun, and dispelled this universal darkness, 
which obscured every part of the globe, and even at 
this day prevails in all those remoter regions, to which 
its salutary influence has not as yet extended. From 
all those which it has reached, it has, notwithstanding 
its corruptions, banished all those enormities, and in- 
troduced a more rational devotion, and purer morals: 
it has taught them the unity and attributes of the 
Supreme beings the remission of sins, the resurrection 
of the dead, life everlasting, and the kingdom of hea- - 
ven: doctrines as inconceivable to the wisest of man 
kind anteeedent to its appearance, as the Newtonian 
system is at this day to the most ignorant tribes of sava- 
gesin the wilds of America; doctrines, which human 
reason never could have discovered, but which, when 
discovered, coincide with, and are confirmed by it; ang 
which, though beyond the reach of all the learning 
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and pehetration of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, are 
now Clearly laid open to the eye of every peasant and 
mechanic with the Bible in his hand. These are al] 
plain facts, too glaring to be contradicted, and there. 
fore, whatever we may think of the authority ofshese 
hooks, the relations which they contain, or the inspi- 
ration of their authors, of these facts no man, who has 
eyes to read, or ears to hear, can entertain a doubt; 
because there are the books, and in them is this re. 
ligion. 

‘Proposrrion II}. My third proposition is this; tha‘ 
from this book, called the New ‘Testament, may be 
eollected a systein of ethics, in every moral precept 
founded on reason is carried to a higher degree of pu- 
rity and perfection than in any other of the ancient 
philosophers of preceding ages; every moral precept 
founded on false principles it entirely omitted, and 
many new precepts added, peculiarly corresponding 
with the new object of this religion, , 

By moral precepts founded on reason, I mean al 
those, which enforce the practice of such duties as rea- 

_ «son informs us must improve our natures, and conduce 
to the happiness of mankind: such are piety to God, 
benevolence to men, justice, charity, temperance and 
sobriety, with all those, which prohibit the commission 
of the contrary vices, all which debase our natures, 
and, by mutual injuries,,introduce universal disorder, 
and consequently universal misery. By precepts foun- 
ded on false principles, I mean those, which recommend 
fictitious virtues, productive of nove of these salutary 
effects, and therefore, however celebrated and admi- 
red, are in fact no virtues at all; such are valor, patri- 

- Otism, and friendship. 

That virtues of the first kind are carried toa higher 
degree of purity and perfection by the Christian reli- 
gion than by any other, it is here unnecessary to prove, 
because this is a truth, which has been so frequently 
demonstrated by her friends, and never once deniec 
by the most determined of her adversaries; but it wid 
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be proper to show, that those of the latter sort are 
most judiciously omitted; because they have really no 
intrinsic merit in them, and are totally incompatible 
with the genius and spirit of this institution. £4 
Valour, for instance, or active courage, is fer the i 
most part constitutional, and therefore can have no y 
more claim to moral merit, than wit, beauty, health, iP 
strength, or any other endowment of the mind or body; a | 
and so far is it from producing any salutary effects by 
introducing peace, order, or happiness into society, 
that it is the usual perpetrator of all the violences, 
which from retaliated injuries distract the world with 
bloodshed and devastation. It is the engine by which 
the strong are enabled to plundes the weak, the proud 
totrample on the humble, and the guilty to oppress 
the innocent; itis the chief instrument which ambition 
employs in her unjust pursuits of wealth and power, 
and is therefore so much extolled by her votaries: it 
was indeed congenial with the religion of pagans, 
whose gods were, for the most part, made out of de- 
ceased heroes, exalted to heaven as areward for the 
mischiefs which they had perpetrated upon earth, and 
therefore with them this was the first of virtues, and 
had even engrossed that denomination to itself; but 
whatever merit it may have assumed among pagans, 
with Christians it can pretend to none, and few or 
none are the occasions in which they are permitted to 
exert it: they are so far from being allowed to inflict 
evil, that they are forbid even to resist it; they are so 
far from being encouraged to revenge injuries, that one 
of their first duties is to forgive them; so far from be- 
ing incited to destroy their enemies, that they are com- 
manded to love them, and to serve them tothe utmost 
of their power. If Christian nations therefore were 
nations of Christians, all war would be impossible and 
unknown amongst them, and valour could be neither 
of use or estimation, and therefore could never have a 
place in the catalogue of Christian virtues, being irre- 


eoncileable with all its precepts. 1 object not to the 
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praise and honors bestowed on the valiant, they ate 
the least tribute which can be paid them by those whe 
enjoy safety and affluence by the intervention of their 
dangers and sufferings; I assert only, that active cour. 
age can never be a Christian virtue, because a Chris 
tian can have nothing to do with it. Passive courage 
is indeed frequently and properly inculeated by this 
meck and suffering religion, under the titles of pa. 
tience and resignation: a real aud substantial virtue 
this, and a direct contrast to the former; for passive 
courage arises from the noblest dispositions of the hu- 
man mind, from acontempt of misfortunes, pain, and 


death, and a confidence in the protection of the Al 


mighty: active from the meanest; from passion, vanity, 
and self-dependence: passive courage is derived from 
a zeal for truth, and a perseverance in duty; active is 
the oe of pride and revenge, and the parent of 
cruelty and injustice: in short, passive courage is the 
resolution of a philosopher, active the ferocity of a sa- 
vage. Nor is thismore incompatible with the precepts, 
than with the object of this religion, which is the at- 
tainment of the kingdom of heaven; for valour is not 
that sort of violence, by which that kingdom is to be 
taken; nor are the turbulent spirits of heroes and con- 
querors admissible into those regions of peace, subor 
dination, and tranquility. 

Patriotism also, that celebrated virtue, so much 
practised in ancient, and so much professed in modern 
times, that virtue, which so long preserved the liber- 
ties of Greece, and exalted Rome to the empire of the 
world: this celebrated virtue, I say, must also be ex 
cluded ; because it not only falls short of, but* directly 
counteracts, the extensive benevolence of this religion. 
A Christian isof no country, he is a citizen of the 
world; and his neighbors and countrymen are the itr 
habitants of the remotest regions, whenever their dis 
tresses demand his friendly assistance: Christianity 
commands us to love all mankind, patriotism to oppress 
el] other countries to advance the imaginary prosperily 
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jt oar own: Christianity enjoins us to imitate the uni- 
versal benevolence of our Creator, who pours forth hie 
blessings on every nation upon earth; patriotism to copy 
the mean partiality of an English parish officer, who 


thinks injustice and cruelty meritorious, whenever they | 


romote the interest of his own inconsiderable village. 
his has ever been a favorite virtue with man- 
kind, because it concealsself-interest under the mask of 
public spirit, not only from others, but even from tham- 
selves, and gives a licence to inflict wrongs and inju- 
ries, not only with impunity, but with app.ause; but it 
is so diametrically opposite to the great characteristic. 
of this institution, that it never could have been admit- 


ted into the list of Christian virtues. 


Friendship, likewig .although more congenial to the 
principles of Christianity, arising from more tender 
and amiable dispositions, could never gain admittance 
amongst her benevolent precepts for the same reason; 
because it is too narrow and confined, and appropri- 
ates that benevolence toa single object, which is here 
commanded to be extended over all: where friendships 
arise from similarity of sentiments, and disinterested 
affections, they are advantageous, agreeable, and inno» 
cent, but have little pretensions to merit; for it is justly 
observed, “If ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also love those, that love them.” 
(Luke vi, 32.) But if they are formed from alliances 
in parties, factions, and interests, or from a_participa- 
tion of vices, the usual parents of what are called 
friendships among mankind, they are then both mis 
chievous and criminal, and consequently forbiddén; 
but in their utmost purity deserve no recommendation 
from their religion. 

To the judicious omission of these false virtues we 
may add that remarkable silence, which the Christian 
Legislator every where preserves on subjects esteemed 
by all others of the highest importance, civil govern 
ment, national policy, and the rights of war and peaces 
Of these he has not taken the least notice, probably fos 
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this plain reason, because it would have been impos. 
sible to have formed any explicit regulations concern. 
ing them, which must not have been inconsistent with 
the purity of his religion,.or with the practical obser- 
vance of such imperfect creatures as men ruling over, 
and contending with each other. For instance, had he 
absolutely forbid all resistance to the reigning powers, 
he had constituted a plan of despotism, and made mei 
slaves; had he allowed it, he must have authorized 
disobedience, and made them rebels; had he, in direct 
terms, prohibited all war, he must have left his follow- 
ers forever'an easy prey to every infidel invader: had 
he permitted it, he must have licensed all that rapine 
and murder with which it is unavoidably attended. 
Soame Jenyns. 


Kine & Qveen, Feb. 8, IS31. 
To the readers of the Religious Her.ild, 

In a foregoing number I presented some general re- 
marks upon the King and Queen Conference, and the 
prohable operatior of one of its resolutions. In the 
present number it is ny desire to exhibit a more par- 
ticular defence in reference to the specific charges, 
laid against what is denominated the “new party.” 

The general assumption of the Conference as to the 
state of things, represented to be in existence in the 
eight churches from which the members of the Confe- 
rence were delegated, is truly surprising. Though 
ee and practice, so strongly complained of, do 
really exist to a considerable, nay, a “distressing ¢x- 
tent,” would you believe that of all the churches rp- 
resented, there is but one, in which they have taken 
very serious hold? And could you have supposed, 
that in the churches where these things more particu- 
larly abound, that none of this distress is experienced, 
while harmony, peace, light and truth seem to be hap- 
pily prevailing? And could you be persuaded, after 
such a solemnexpression of sorrow, that any afflicted 


Shurch would have been left out of the Conference. a 
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such a crisis as this, without so much as an invitation te 
join and aid? On ascertaining this fact, I remarked 
to a brother in King William, “it appears that your 
churches have been overlooked ;” “rather,” replied he, 
“looked over.” ‘The course of good men in accomplish- 
ing their designs, is occasionally exceedingly perverse, 
and truly to be wonderedat. Howthe facts of the 
present case are to be reconciled with the sayings and 
doings of the Conference, so as to sustain conststency, | 
submit to those who are better skilled in reconciling 
striking discrepancies, than myself. 

It remains as a matter of more importance at present. 
to call the attention of the reader to the principles char 
ved. And my defence shall be condensed into as 
-mall a compass as possible. The design of the Con- 
ference, which is to recover (really or apparently) or to 
communicate, should certainly have so laid its measures, 
that they would have worked by the fair rule of convie 
tion; consequently, should embrace nothing but the 
truth as to the things opposed: otherwise, the accused 
unavoidably escapes the operation of the plan. Ma 
camel can be at pleasure transformed into a fox, we 
shall be at no loss for a chase. We shall presently 
see whether the Conference has not actually aborted, 


~The most offensive principles of “Campbellism,” are 


thus laid down, viz: the denial of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in the salvation of man—the institution of 
reformation for repentance—the substitution of bap-— 
tism for conversion, regeneration, or the new birth— 
and the Pelagian doctrine of the sufficiency of man’s 
natural powers, to effect his own salvation. 7 

1. “A denial of the influence of the Holy Spirit in 
the salvation of man.” So far from admitting this 
charge to be true, I amable to say with confidénce, 
that all the light, knowledge, conviction, obedience, 
true religion, and consequent enjoyment, whether 
through faith, hepe, love or peace, change of heart and 
state, are the legitimate result of the ve di of the 
Holy Spirit in the salvation of man. But the manners 
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of its operation, (another question entirely) is the mat. 
ter, rather as is asserted in the fourth resolution. 
And here I must insist, that so far as the charge goes, 
that the Conference and myself assert the same truth 
ns to doctrine, but differin interpretation. This isthe 
front of our offending. And upon how many great 
facts might not the same state of things happen, and 
after all, prove us in dispute about opinions only? The 
Conference would in all probability unanimously agree 
and insist, that the seventh chapter of Romans de. 
scribes, and was designed to set forth the daily expe. 
rience of a Christian, [suppose I should conclude to 
plead this chapter in justification of my course, what 
would the brethren with their interpretation think of 
me? Would they not have to admit that “when | 
would do good evil is present with me ;” “that I am car- 
nal, sold under sin”—in a word, having done very badly, 
tt was the best that I could do, and fairly jJustitiable, 
and could not make me worse than the eminent apostle 
of the Gentiles,}] while I think to the contrary, as con- 

eable with denying the 
authority of this very rich thapter. Reader, pause, 
and think fora moment. Butto return. I feel far 
from admitting this charge to be true as it stands, and 
it would be useless to argue the point without giving 
it the farther weight which it acquires in the fourth 
resolution already alluded to. And while one, if not 
both of our eminent brethren, with many of their in- 
feriors in standing and influence, (but not less blessed 
on that account) continues to teach sinners, that the 
Holy Spirit is to be given of God to them that ask (not 
obey) him, and prove the doctrine by the 13th verse of 
Luke, chapter ix. I must complain of such a course 
as being, in my humble opinion, contrary to the meaving 
of the words as they stand in their connexion, and te 
design of their author in giving them. Please reac the 
connexion. It isacommon opinion and taught, that 
to “reprove the world of sin, righteousness, &c.” it 15 


tadispensabl, that a personal and distinct (from the 
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word) gift of the Holy Spirit be made, to overcome 
ion. Oral inability, or the contemplated state cannot be 
“#@ produced, Does this not shorten the arm of God, and 


restrict him in his means? He could visit Egypt with 
‘the AE Plagues, and Israel with cleanness of tecth—captivity, 
reap WE OF Whatever else he pleased. He humbles men by 
ang circumstances, his personal and peculiar providences in 
The dillictions or otherwise, so as to break off their mispla- 
ree ced afleetions from the world, and bring them back 
de. @ Lim. Whenone is by any of these various ways 


pe. biought toa proper state for submission, the great 
chart of recovery is presented to the mind, leading ug’ 


to 
bat toa rational knowledge of our lost state, and am ac- 
of quaintance with the author and plan of salvation. And 


I could we but properly appreciate the word of inspira- 
- tion, and treat it, and act upon itas the word of God, 
y, and not of man, the most happy results would follow 
"4 inevery case. But we are gencrally taught -that it ig 
le a dead letter, without a special application; and so does 
" the tradition of men make the word of God of no effect, 
. On the contrary, it seems very certain to me that God, 
, orthe Holy Spirit, is moved separate from his word; 

but fram its delivery to men ithas been a living oracle, 
the dictates of which to be obeyed, would always lead 
to life and happiness. The present written word oc- 
cupies, I conceive, the place of that inspiration which 
dictated it. That the oral propagation of the gospel, 
ander the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, was 
obligatory and capable of removing all inability to re- 
gard or obey it, is clearly tauglit, 1 think, by the germ 
eral tenor of the New Testament. Is it not so now? 
Again: It appears to me, that in the nature of things, 
God must be considered as inseparai ly connected 
with his word, as an individual is, with his signed, pub- 
lished and attested will after his dece«se; or as one 1s, 
with his bond, signed, sealed, \c., or as Virginia is, 
with the revised code; or as gravitution is, with a pon- 
derous body. But it is net enough for us thet a bond 
be signed, scaled, attested and seut to us by trusty handy 
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who faithfully deliver it, but we require that the giver 
shall also come and repeat the same, or it is of no force, 
Is not this to cultivate unbelief and coutempt of God's 
word?) Where then, it may be asked, is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit? It enters when we have submitted to 
the divine government... When America declares war, 
or makes peace, she does it by ber word, and it is done; 
but wheu they would ratify peace, she does it person- 
ally by herminister. This, it seems to me, God deals 
with us; he makes war upon us by his various meiis, 
suddues, pardons us, and then personally ratifies his 
promises by the gilt of his Spirit. But all this is not 
the word of God. Ihave three reasons, however, 
drawn from that source, which FT consider in point, 
1. Some were addressed as the “temples of the Hols 
Ghost;” but as farasI have noticed, none but 
tians. Christiansthen are the temples of the Hol, 
Ghost. 2 Peter inculcates repentance and obedi- 
ence tothe Lord, by being immersed for the remission 
of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit. Consequently, 
not theirs before. Objection. “But there is a convici 
ng gift. Peter speaks here of the comforting gilt. 
Itis granted. And you will find, that conviction 
ways succeeds and never precedes means of grace, ac 
cording to the New Testament. We never hear ol. 
Christians in the travels of the Apostles, whe had 1c: 
ther seen nor heard any thing of Christ. There being 
no gospel, none of its signs and wonders were known by 
them, until visited and taught by the discipies. On 
the day of Pentecost, the promise of the Father wa: 
poured out, especially as to the convicting gifi, which 
accomplished the design of the giver in the most spletr 
did manner. ‘Thousands yielded to its confirmations of 
the gospel of salvation, Hence we perceive, that ty 
gift of couvineing was confined to the Apostles, while 
the promise of the comforting gift, was extended to all 
the truly obedient. These things being trac, avd. 
written, and handed down to us, are for our instruction, 
conviction and salvation, if you will but think of them 
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tightly, and act accordingly. But 3. In ch. xiv. 16, 
17 and 18, John says, “and I will pray the Father and 
he shall give you another comforter, that he may abide 
with you forever, even the spirit of truth; whom the 
world cannot receive, because it sceth him not, neither 
noweth him: but ye (disciples) know him, for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall be with you. I shall not ~ 
leave you comfortless: 1 will come to you.” Agais, 
“hecause you are sons, [not to be made so) God has — 
sent forth the spirit of his Son into your hearts,” In - 
submitting this important point, I] conceive, that while — 
l contend that the great work of salvation is of God, 
and that without him the creature can do nothing; J 
am authorized to say likewise that sinners are con- 
demned by the written word, are not authorised to ex- 
pect extraordinary applications of it by a separate 
gift of the spirit, to render them penitent, and that the 
comforter is to be expected subsequently to obedienc 
in immersion. 
Strange as it may appear, I find that the fourth 
charge is but a repetition of the first, in different lan- 
guage. The Conference must have been straitened 
jor materials in no small degree, to be compelled to 
rciterate the same thing so soon. Only four points of 
note, and two of these alike! So mucli was it bent on 
doing, that it had rather do over again, than not appear 
to domuch. The deplorable notion of a sinner’s saving 
himself without help, so predominated with all its de- 
formities, over the mental powers of the body, that the 
faculty of discrimination became so obtruded as to per- 
mit thus single feature to constitute both the alpha and 
omega of the charges. Unfortunate as it is rendered 
by this circumstance, it is the offspring of re-pectable 
parentage, and mustin honor to its origin,if nothing 
else, have respect paid toit. Depriving the rank of 
this ally, 1 find that but three are left on their feet: it 
may stand for appearance sake. It charges us with 
“the Pelagain doctrine of the sufficiency of man’s nat- 
ural powers, to eflect his own salvation,” the same sub- 
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stantially, as to “deny the influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the salvation of man.” but suppose were to 
the difficulty. that we are commanded to “work ov! sup 
own salvation with fear and trembling.” Should we, 
by a prompt and sincere effort at obedience, ¢xpox. 
ourselves to censure or not? Could there be a reasona. 
ble hope of success, growing out of such atlemp's to 
obey the general tenor of the gospel?) Notunless God 
should work in us “both to will aud to do of his euod 
pleasure.” Suppose this should be our 
while we pursue the path of obedience, confideutly |e 
lieving that it is ad whee works in us to will and todo. 
Though motives of every description be placed bh: fore 
us, and the most suitable means of grace proposed, \ ct 
the popular system of instruction upon this point, incul 
cates plainly that an irresistible impulse must be expe- 
rienced, before we should venture to obtain relicion 
And is this any other than to say, as long as you can 
avoid doing so, never turn to God? | For how can onc 
} be irresistibly impelled until he has exhausted the pow- 
ers of resistance.? And after all, this service is io be 
a willing service; and willhe not perceive it? and mut 
he not strive again, lest his way be of himself and nei of 
God? for the danger to be apprehended is, that we 
shall save ourselves. “What a paradox! What can 
man do, worth doing, without divine aid? Wit!out 
motives or means, into what sort of a state would lc 
thrust himself?’ Where can it be found? Surely not 
a state of favor obtained by the blood of Christ, and 
made known to men through his word, for this would 
be to embrace both motives and means, tli¢ rieliest 

ifts of heaven, not the result of the wisdom of mat. 
Phen boasting is excluded, for while we lay hold on 
the hope set before us, we are still constrained to ad- 
mit that it is by grace we are saved. Our Prtosorny 
upon the subject of salvation, or what is commonly 
¢alled “the Christian experience,” of being born aga'"s 
made a new creature, pardoned, justified, sai tilied, 


&c. eH before the first and essential step is taken (9, 
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produce these results is truly wonderful. A man par* 
doned, justified and sanctified, while in a known state 
and course of disobcdience! Paul in his epistle to the 
Collossians, gives a general and important caution upon 
the dangerous tendency of philosophizing improperly: 
&}eware,” says he, “lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition’of men, 
alter the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” 
His allusion was probably to Jewish and other teachers 
who were inclined to make additions to the word of 
God: and remains still applicable to all such, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, professors or non-professors. Instead 
ef teaching men that they are to receive Christ and 
obey him according to the scriptures, we in our day 
insist upon their passing through a course unparalleled 
in the records of the New Testament, and if proper, a 
positive contradiction of both precepts and examples, 
there laid down, and a clear proof, that the Christian, 
is the most dark and uncertain dispensation ever granted 
to man. John tells us “that God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all,” and teaches us to walk in light, 
according to the message of truth. Moses could tell 
us with perfect certainty how Jews and proselytes were 
made, and how sins were to be forgiven; but in the 
fulness of the time, he taught that a greater prophet 
than himself should come, to whom the gathering of 
the people should be, the teacher of Israel and the 
tight of the Gentiles. But alas! how has he failed! 
His own children fall out as to their own origin, mislead 
others, and so publish tothe world that this is not the 
way of light, “we know not what is God’s way.” A’ 
common and very prevalent theory on this subject, is 
made up mainly of palpable paradoxes, into which 
thousands of us have unwittingly fallen. Mark it rea- 
der: one comes out with what he has been told is a 
christian experience, say 15 years (as an old sister told | 
me hers was) or fifteen days long, who is now, or should 
be able, to tell others how to find the pearl of great 
price. Hear him. “I felt myself a lost and cod, 
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demned sinner, (good) and resolved to reformmy whole 
life and return to God; (good) I prayed, read, reflected, 
agonized for seasons, visited places of revival, attended 
places of worship, despaired, turned partially back to 
the world, again revived exertions, sometimes thougl: 
myself almost suspended over hell, finally cou/d do» 
more, (very foods much of what had been done being 
altogether human, and must needs be abandoned fo 
the sake of submission) abandoned by hope and terr’. 
fied by fear, to my utter surprise, expecting aid 
ping nothing like peace, either as to time, place or 
manner, J found relief.” This chain presents but two 


or three golden linkss turning to God and submitting 


to his revealed will are the great essentials of a Curis. 

Apply to the anxious inquirer after truth. He must 
not do likewise as to exertions, because this would 
lead him to the legitimate result, and this again would 
create hope and not despair; he must not expect reliet 
to come in the same manner, at a similar place, or at 
such a time, because as to all these we must be surpri- 
sed by the unexpected blessing. O vain philosophy, 
what hast thou iene! How many humble, honest in- 
quirers hast thou thrown into fatal despair, infidelity 
and the destruction of both soul and body by thy de- 
jusive machinations, robbing man of his purchased 
privileges, and God their giver, of his glory? A word 
more upon the fourth charge, from which I have found 
myself compelled to wander, somewhat among its 
bearings, and I have done with it. It is highly proba- 


_ ble that this. charge originated or was inserted hy our 


respected brother B. He may possibly have borrowed 
it from the October No. of the Baptist Chronicle; for 

if this conjecture as 
to authorship be true, that brether will of course sus 
tain the charge ip edge our March meeting, to 
which he is invited. On my part, I shall attempt by 


“he use of his own plan, to prove him a propagator of 
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Mahometanism, or to bea Mahometan, as his cours¢ 
may require. | 

We return to the second charge, to-wit: “the substt- 
tutionof reformation for repentance.” Whata bles 
sing to the world it would be, to have more of reforma-— 
tion and less of repentance! But as it is, so cardinal | 
is this principle, that we find few things more abundant | 
than repentance; it seems to be first and last with us; 
and hence is so little done, and so much of what ie 
done in need of repentance still! But lightness aside: 
lam compelled to say, that according to my observa- 
tion, the Conference has again missed the mark. Has — 
any proclaimer of the ancient gospel been known to 
teach “that sort of reformation merely,” “where there 
is no evangelical repentance?” If so, anathematize 
him. But we are told by the transcriber, that reforma- 
tion is “inculcated by the new party to the neglect of 
penitence.” How will this assertion be sustained? Upon 
what foundation is it based? By personal hearing? 
hearsay? or by what has been written by the new par- 
ty? I must deny it as to myself, having generally used 
the term repentance either alone, or in conjunction 
with the term reformation, so as to prevent as far as 
possible, misunderstanding; yet | wen’t venture to say 
that | have been on this point frequently and very 
honestly misunderstood. For Mr. Campbell's views 
on this point, see his answer to brother Semple’s query, 
pp. 355, 356, Millennial Harbinger. 

We now take up in the last place, the third charge, 
“the substitution of baptism tor conversion, regeneration, 
or the new birth.” Who among us,can be found guilty 
of this charge? It is one thing to assert, but another 
to prove; to believe a thing is very different from 
knowing it: and to entertaina mere opinion as to any — 
matter, is very far short of well founded belief. But 
upon what fourdation can the charge in hand be based? 
To cay it is our opinion, wont do in this day of enquiry; 
opinions are most valuable to theirowners and fre- 
quently so to others, but ought not in matters of a reli- 
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gious kind, no matter how useful, be made obligatory 
upon others. We ought not to insist upon having 
every one reduced into that mould which we may most 
honestly think best. It may be alleged that the charge 
is founded upon knowledge ; for some will probably say, 
{and most sincerely too) that they have heard me, and 
read Campbell to this cffect. As to myself, that the 
simple use of baptism is all and all; that no prepara. 
tion of heart is necessary—no faith—no repentance—no 
reformation, are demanded as preliminary. Among 
many things, such hearers,as might be anticipated in 
such a state of things as the present, have overlooked 
some,and mistaken others. I feel confident that | 
have never articulated such doctrine. On the contrary, 
lendeavor toteach that men, according to the scrip- 
tures, should repent of their sins against a mereiful 
Creator, reform in their whole deportment, both as to 
God and men, in thouglit, word, and deed—that laying 
aside “all filthiness, and swperfluity of naughtiness," 
they must “receive with meckness the engrafted word 
which is able to save their souls”’—that they are to be 
“doers of the word and not hearcrs only, deceiving 
themselves” —*that whoso looketh into the perfect law 
of liberty (the gospel) and “continueth therein, he being 
not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the word, this man 
shall be blessed IN (not for) his deed.” But more pan 
ticularly, that having seen their lost and undone condi 
tion, God requires that they flee for refuge to the hope 
set before them, without waiting till they may imagine 
themselves to be asthey should be, while they are 
mainly wrong and so trusting the delusions of the flesh 
too much—that there is but one name given whereby 
‘sinners can be saved, the only source of merit—that by 
the authority and in obedience to the command of the 
author of salvation, all who can say that “Jesus is the 
Christ,” being enabled to say so, only by the Holy 
Spirit, are fit subjects, and should be baptized for the 
remission of their sins. ]Did our bro. or 


zither of the Richmond preachers, or any one 
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Wetween Richmond and Bowling Green, ever haptize 
a subject or su!jjects who could not, or would not say 
that his, her or their sins were already pardoned, and 


on a mere confession of faith? Will not one of the 


subjects so baptized, say that if his sins were pardoned 
ever, it was in this holy sacrament? and another, that 
her sins bore her down, even while she approached 
the water? We seek information upon this point.) 
Nay further; that while a man is in practical disobe 
dience, the constituent of original and all actual sin, it 
is not less than a truism to assert that he isstill a sine 
ner,no matter what may have been his -impressions, 
tufferings, exertions, conclusions faith hope ot love, and 
must continue 6o in the very nature of things, until by 
submission to the laws of God he becomes obedient 
to the faith, the plan of salvation and only method by 
which disobedience to immutable laws, and consequent 
transgression can be blotted out, Hence it is, that all 
who obey God in this institution, do ‘put on Christ; 
and both really and figuratively, receive remission of 
sins. This position I expect to sustain more fully in 
my general defence of doctrine. And yet after all is 
said, I conceive that I shall not be found to have sub. 
stituted one thing for another. And though 1 must 
contend that the second occurrence of the term regens 
eration, in the New Testament, applies it te baptism, 
it is evidently confined to state and not to change of 
heart. In this sense only would I consider baptism 
regeneration. The Holy Spirit calls nothing personal 
regeneration, except the act of immersion; and this, 
mark it—the same Spirit applies to the state of the 
pee in immediate connexion with what he calls the 

renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Now, “what God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” Such 
also are Mr. Campbell’s views. But as to the previ- 
us, necessary change of heart, or ge sree for bap- 
tism, by our brethren generally, denomimated the 


constituent of the pew creature, be pleased te hear 
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him answer one of the most serious objections that cay 
be made, 

Objection. “You then. make every immersed per- 
gon a child of God, by the very act of immersion; and 
you represent every person as born of God who is 
born of water, or immersed. 

Answer. “Provited always, that he has been be- 
gotten of God: or, that he has been impregnated by 
the gospel. If quickened by the Spirit of God befor 
he is buried in the water, he is born of God, whenever 
he is born of water, just as every other child is born of 
its father when born ofits mother. But if he do not 
believe the gospel, [not “one great proposition (that 
Jesus of Nazareti:is the Messiah) as being sufficient 
or, in other words, if he be not quickened by the 
Word, he is not born of God when he is born of water 
-—he is, to speakafter the manner of men, “stil! born.” 
E. M. H. p. 29. 

The life or essence of the christian religion is like 
that of the Jewish, veiled in formalities, if you would 
obtain and enjoy the former, you must lay hold on and 
practice the latter. Every feature of the christian 
religion, in its practical application sustains this view. 
As in the use of other parts of the divine plan we are 
blessed—so in the use of baptism, we obtain that for 
which it was instituted, the remission of sins; and is in 
a representative point of view, “the external sign oi 
an inward grace.” In concluding my rémarks upon 
this point, | beg leave to add the testimony of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, in his notes upon a part of the 88th v. 
2d of Acts. 

For the remission of sins. In reference to the re- 
mission, or removal of sins. Baptism pointing out the 
purifying influences of the Holy Spirit; and it fs in 
reference to that purification that it is administered, 
and should in consideration never be separated from 
it. For Baptism itself purifies not the conscience; it 
only points out the grace by which this is to be done.’ 
Xe shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. “If ye 
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faithfully use thesign, ye shail get thé substance. Re> 
ecive the baptism in reference to the removal of sing, 
and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost, by whose agency 
alone the efficacy of the blood of the covenant is ap 
plied, and by whose refining power the heart is puri- 
fied. Itwas by being baptized in the name of Christ, 
that men took mar themselves the profession of ch ristion ity : 
and it was in conscquenee of this, that the disciples od 
‘hrist were called Christrans. 

J have already trespassed upon the reader's patience 
far beyond what I expected to do, and yet there are 
things among the proceedings of the Conference which 
ought to be noticed. But they must be passed by for 
the present. The itemsin the last paragraph in the 
irst column of the proceedings, are a little favorable lL 
think, to the numerous false reports of my course— 
such as, that limmersed one who was drunk—that I 
re-baptized one—and that no preparation of heart or 
faith are required by me as prerequisites. ‘These 
things are all false,and I embrace this opportunity to . 
publish- it to the world. J. DU VA 


THE GosreL—No III. 

In former essays it has been proved thatthe gospel 
could not embrace one speculation. In addition to 
this I remark it may be said that speculations materi- 
ally retard its influence. They divert the human mind. 
from its holy representations: They engage the fancy 
to the exclusion of the judgment and the affections: 
Their frigid moonlight invites the christian pilgrim te 
the time, place and occasion of works of darkest hue, 
the disputatigus strife and bickerings of uncertainty 
and sahativwed understandings and hearts. All the 
speculations of “you can and you can’t,” have never 
proved so efficient in doing good as any one of the 
simplest divine commands; but have invanably hin- 
dered the gospel in its progress. Society at present 
aflords appalling proof of this remark, for, in our con- 
gregations, half of the critical, censorious, and polem} 
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cally dexterous speculists have never submitted to ty 
authority of Jesus Christ. 
It has also been proved the gospel contained ant was 
based upon certain facts; and that it addressed 
as such, Now we are prepared to observe, that 
implies a command and consequently promises certaig 
rewards to those who receive it. ‘The command of the 
gospel is submission to Jesus Christ, which is various! 
expressed in the apostolic writings; sometimes called 
humbling ourselves before God, turning to the Lord 
wr believing, reforming and being immersed. 

The gospel is a royal proclamation; and while mes 
ey is its boon it requires the rebels to submit to the 
sonstituted authority—the government of Jesus Christ 
Its authority is as great and its judgments as decisive, 
as its blessings are desirable: and no one can slig)it its 
offers with impunity. proclamation was author'z 
by the risen Saviour; and now from his mateliless 
throne he witnesses its reception and will faithfully em 
force it. 

The rewards of the gospel we may rauk under two 
heads. Ist. Those possessed upon submission, and 2d, 

‘those promised in another world. Of the first the 
6criptures represent pardon as the principal. The 
reason is obvious. Manis asinner and needs, of all 
things, remission, most. None can conceive a more 
‘needed or a more applicable blessing. A repricve and 
the = agent that procures it, of all the world 
beside, imperiously claim the regard of the criminal, 
arrived at the moment of mental, writhing agony, tho 
teal or imaginary termination of his respite, How 
admirable the provisions of the gospel! The promised 
future blessing—the one hope of the gospel is as well 
adapted to the circumstances of man. He is mortal 
Every day his species fall under the blow of the de 
stroyer and the partner of his bosom, his mother and 
his father are counted in the undistinguished mass of 
slain. The man bimself feels the premonitions of 1 
pening mortality, ‘This conscious sinner, whose live 
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fiest eencern is to find his destiny cloudless and written 
inthe pages of eternity, is assisted to rejoice in his 
forgiving ord by the assurance that mortality shall be 
awallowed up by life. ‘This hope is the refuge of his 
spirit wearied wits the laberious energy and various 
mishaps of the probationary respite. The gospel for 
gives the sinner and immortaliaes the dying man. 
LivivoRe 


mquinim—No. VIII. 
A correspondent from Kentucky writes, “Is the cont 


ynandintbevch. Lt vy. of Epis. James, binding upan 


chitstiansinthisday? why!’ I would say sot 
Sfc-t of scripture commands embody promises of as 
sistance and there arene commands of God with which 
the assistance or the premise of it is not either antece 
dent or On this account we should be 
very carclul i), appropriati: g to ourselves many of the 
promises of the elds Unless our circumstances 
are parallel with tnose to whom the promises were 
made,weare not joint imueritors with them of those 
promises. Many promises made to the Apostles and 
cliristians of the apostolie era can neyer be claimed by 
atiy of the nineteenth century.. It may also be obser 
ved here, that every promise implies obligation on the 
part of himto whoro thy promise ia made. The obli- 
gation involved by many of the original promises can- 
not be discharged in the present day, therefore those 
specific promises are inapplicable to us, 

In old times there was a faith or belief attainable by 
every ona All the witnesses that lived from John the 
immerser to the last survivii.g Apostles, and those tag 
are dead from Adam to the last of Israel's prophete 
ministered this ability in their testimony. Through 
these means the word of faith was nigh and in every 
hearer and reader’s heart; and all were witout ex- 


‘cuse. But iv the same age,(and never since) there 


was a faith that was given or withheld, or giver i: diffe- 


measures, at che pleasure of our heavenly Father, 
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